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Written for the Youths Companion. 
WALKING ON STILTS. 

This fellow cuts a curious figure enough, doesn’t 
he? He isn’t the only person in the world either 
who walks on stilts. Many a little boy and girl, 
for instance, stand a great deal higher in their 
classes at school than they would, if some of their 
fellow pupils didn’t serve them for stilts. Don’t you 
understand what I mean? Have you never seen 


one of your playmates, who loved sport better 


than study, turn to his next neighbor when asked 
aquestion in school, and then repeat parrot-like, 


what was told him, Well, I think he very much 


If you 


resembles the iellow you see above there. 


could take him off his stilts, he’d stand a great 


deal lower in your estimation. 
I could tell you too of the man whose fine 


clothes and fine furniture serve as stilts to help 
him pass for a gentleman; when, if we could look 
into his heart, we should find that many a man 


who passed him in the street more meanly dressed, 
had better claims to the title than himself. 


What a revolution there would be in the world 
if everybody were to descend from their stilts! 
The poor empty headed fop would cut but a sorry 
figure, for he has nothing but his fine clothes to 
recommend him. Then true meri, though clothed 
in rags, would be duly appreciated. The high 
would be brought low, and many of those who are 
now considered low would be exalted. We must 
think of this sometimes, when we are disposed to 
make a more polite bow to an ‘ac.uaintance in gay 
clothing than to one of more real worth, but less 
I hope your friendship 
is never cooled by so slight a thing as a thread- 
bare coat, an unfashionable hat or bonnet, or a 
If it is, I wouldn’t give 


pretension to appearances. 


patched boot or shoe. 
much to call you my friend. You’d be just the 
one to desert me when I had the most need of you; 
you never would stoop to pick me up if by any 
misfortune I should fall off my stilts! so goodbye 
to you, for nothing is certain in this world, and | 
have no fancy fox such summer butterfly frionds. 





WARRATIVE. 
SAMUEL R. PLUMBE, 
I have been reading lately some account of a little 
boy by the name of Samuel R. Plumbe, by Rev. An- 
drew Reed, D. D. Perhaps you have not seen the 
book, which relates his interesting history, so I will 
make extracts from it for you. 


—— 





'yrace, and that he would bless them with wisdom, 
'to bring him up in his fear. 


\ theirs; and made them very diligent in teaching 


‘the way to please him; about the soul, and how 


} They were not only kind parents, they feared 
|God; and they showed their joy chiefly by thank- 
'fulness for so precious a gift; and by prayer, that 
{God would bless their dear little boy with his 


God, who loves to hear our prayers, heard 


their child what he ought to know and to do. 
They were not satisfied with giving him clothes to 
'wear, and food to eat, and a nice jittle bed oy 
which to sleep. They remembered that he had a 
soul as well as a body; that he must live forever; 
and as they loved him dearly, they were very 
anxious that he should be happy in heaven for- 
ever. As he was able to understand it, therefore, 
‘they talked to him about religion; that is, about 
heaven, and the way to get there; aboutGod, and 


much more valuable it is than gold and silver and 
all the things which we can see about us. And 
they read to him in the holy Bible, about Josiah 
and Joseph, Samuel and David; and, most of all, 
about Jesus Christ. They taught him many 
pretty hymns, which they often sang and repeated 
together; and they taught him to pray to God, 
and often prayed with him to make it more easy 
and pleasant to him. 

At one time, before he was five years old, when 
a person who should have known better, tempted 
him to say something which he thought was not 
quite true, he refused, and said, ‘I fear that 
would be telling a lie, and would offend God.” 
The person laughed at him and called him “‘ a lit- 
tle sanctified fellow.”’ He was not vexed at this, 
but said, ‘‘ He had better be called names than 
sin against God.” 
When he was about six years old, he went from 
London with his parents, to live at ‘Tiverton. 
Tiverton is a fine town in Devonshire; and Dev- 
onshire, I dare say you know, is one of the most 
beautiful counties in England. This he thought a 
very happy change. Like all children, he was 
fond of the country; and when he went fresh to it 
from London, there was no end to his surprise and 
joy. He talked about every thing, admired every 
thing, and his dear parents had enough to do to 
answer all his questions. I am sure | cannot tell 
you of the joy he had in running over the garden, 
and the fields, and the lanes, admiring every thing 
he saw. You have seen, perhaps, a favorite dog 





master for a walk, The dog was so happy he 
could not walk; but he-jumped, and ran, and flew, 


was with Samuel; he got tired every day, but 
every day was too short for him; and the only 


let loose from his chain, that he might go with his 
and kissed his master’s hand for very joy. So it 


sorrowful time to him was when he had to go to 
bed. He could not always understand as his pa- 


Lk SEL 
a 


colt kicked him on the hip, and knocked him 
down. He was hurt; but he made little of it 
when he went home. I cannot say how this was; 
perhaps it was because he was a brave boy, ad 
did not mind trifles; or perhaps it might be, that 
he felt he had been very caresess in getting into 
the way of the colt. 
This was not all. About this time it pleased 
God to afflict him with the measles. This disease 
is sometimes very bad; and it was very bad with 
pocr Samuel; all his friends thought he would 
die. However, he did recover; but the disease 
settled in his hip joint; probably drawn there by 
the hurt which he received in the way I have told 
you. This made him lame; and his lameness wae 
a great trial to him. Poor Samuel; he could no 
more run in the fields, or work in his garden as 
he had done; but he had to be carried or led 
about like a baby wherever he went. 
As his affliction increased, and when he was 
confined to his bed, and suffering great pain, he 
showed more patience and resignation to the will 
of God, and felt more thankful to his friends who 
attended to him, , 
**T often think,” he said, ‘‘ how thankful I 
ought to be for such kind parents and friends, who 
not only pray with me, but for me; and who con- 
trive every thing in their power for my comfort. 

Not more than others I deserve, 

But God hath given me more.” 
To his mother he said, ‘‘ I am grieved I should 
distress you by crying out, but my pains are very 
great. I will pray for patience.” He was then 
heard to say, ‘‘ Lord, give me more patience, that 
whether I live or die, I may glorify thee.” 
**T have,” he afterwards said to his mother, 
‘**no wislf to live, if God is pleased to take me to 
himself.” ‘ 
What I have just told you, happened when 
Samuel was about eight years old. I am glad to 
tell you, about this time his health began to get 
better. He had been confined to his bed for seven 
months. Whata long time that is! He had been 
taking medicine, and suffering great pain all that 
time; and yet he had learned to be patient and 
happy! How hard it would be for you and for 
me to bear all this, and to bear it so well! 
Now, that God to whom Samuel prayed in 
affliction, was pleased to afford him some relief. 
He was able to get up, and was even able to walk 
with the help of crutches. I cannot pretend to 
tell you how thankful he was for this, nor can you 
at all fancy it, except you have been (which J 
hope is not the case) for a long, long time sick, 
and in bed, and unable to help yourself. But 
without trying to fancy all the joy that Samuel 
felt, perhaps we shall find it very easy to learn 
something from it. “What de you think it is? 
‘*O,” you are ready to say, ‘‘it is this, I] dare 


rents did, that it was as good for him to go to bed, | Say, that while poor Samuel was so thankful to 


as it was for him to run in the fields and garden. 
that was painful. 
joy the country. 
himself many a run in this field. But it happene 
almost the first time he was in it, there were 


noisy play, the colt became playful likewise, an 
ran frisking about. 


together. 





He was born in London, on April 2Q, 1821, 
and his kind parents were full of joy at his birth, 


But I must also tell you of what happened to him 
His father had taken a pretty 
cottage out of the town, that they might fully en- 
This cottage stood in a garden, 
and beyond this there was a fine green field in 
which the children might play. Samuel promised 


horse and a Colt in it also; and as he was full of} forthe mercies he had received, 


This made Samuel run and 
play the more, and he and the colt were playful 
But he did not consider that though he 
could not hurt the colt in his play, that the colt 
might hurt him; and before he was aware, the 


walk with crutches, we have often forgotten to be 
thankful that we could walk without them.” 
Yes, my dear child, that is a good lesson to us 
both. 

Well, I must not only tell you of his happiness 
in the enjoyment of improved health, but I must 
acquaint you with the use he made of it. The 
d| first place he wished to go to after his long illbess 
a| was the house of God, that he might return thanks 
On the first 
dj Sabbath morning he was able, he went; and he 
sent a note which he had written with his own 
hand to his beloved minister, requesting that he 
would remember him im prayer, and give praise 
to God that he could once more attend divine 
worship, 
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Samuel was now able once more, by the help of 
his friends, to amuse himself in his garden, and 
to go abroad into the fields and lanes. This was 
a great comfort to him. He could spend many 
hours in bis garden, looking after his flowers and 
plants, of which he was very fond, without much 
fatigue. He visited also his old walks, and his 
favorite prospects. He could not, to be sure, 
run and spring about as he had done; but, instead 
of complaining that he could do so little, he was 
very thankful that he could do so much. 

There is another thing which we must here re- 
mark about dear Samuel. He was not only hap- 
py, but he even sought to be useful. He hada 
little brother, who was two years younger than 
himself, and he began with him. He did not 
foolishly think, as some children do, that they are 
so wise they can teach any body; but he thought 
he could teach his brother many things, because 
he was not so old, and had not been to school. 
To Philip, therefore, he endeavored to explain all 
he knew. He assisted him in his lessons, and he 
excited him to be diligent, by telling him how 
much they did not know, and how pleasant it 
would be to know it. He watched over his brother 
with great kindness; and if he saw anything 
wrong in him, he would not reproach him before 
other people, but he would tell him of it when 
alone, and beg of him to try to overcome it. 
Then he would offer to pray with him; and fre- 
quently these dear children might be found in 
some retired chamber, bending their knees before 
God, to confess their faults, and to pray for grace 
to conquer them in future. 

But especially he was concerned to do good to 
his dear brother Philip. You remember that 
Philip was younger than Samuel: he was a very 
nice child; but, like all children, he had many 
faults to be corrected. His affectionate brother 
was very desirous to correct them, and perhaps in 
his. eagerness, he might expect too much from 
Philip. However, that does.not signify. It hap- 
pened, one day, Philip had been naughty; Samuel 
had been much grieved about it, but he said 
nothing till Philip was going to bed. Then he 
got him alone. I must tell you what he’said. 

He looked very seriously at him, and said, 
** Philip, my dear Philip, I am very sorry for what 
you have done. What will become of you, if you 
are so naughty? Think what a grief you will be 
to papa and mamma. And as perhaps I shall not 
be spared ‘to them, Philip, I hope you will be good, 
and not bring down their gray hairs with sorrow 
tothe grave.” 

*«T was once,” he said again, ‘‘ a naughty boy, 
Philip; I was very proud, and once I told a false- 
hood, but God, I hope has given me a new heart. 
Come, Philip, kneel down by my bed, and let me 
pray for you.” 

They did so. Philip was overcome by his 
brother’s kindness. When he rose, he sobbed 
out, ‘* Samuel, I will be a good child.” 

** Don’t say, Philip, you will be good, but pray 
to God to make you good.” 

The brothers then kissed each other very kind- 
ly, and parted. 


{I have told yowa great deal about the life of dear 
Samuel. I must now tell you about his death. ] - 


I hope you will strive to forget every thing else, 
and to let your thoughts be as solemn: and as quiet 
as they would have been, had you really been in 
his sick chamber, and seen all that he suffered, 
and heard all that he said. Let us now number 
his days, and listen to his dying sayings, and apply 
our hearts unto wisdom, because we also must die. 

The sixth Psalm. having been read to him, he 
said, ‘‘ Whom. the Lord loves he chastens, does 
he not, mamma?’”” His mother assented, and ex- 
plained the difference between. the corrections of 
an earthly parent, and those of our heavenly 
Father. She then expressed an affectionate fear 


that she had allowed human infirmity sometimes 
te mix itself with her correction of him. 
He took her hand tenderly in his, and said, 


corrected me, I required it; and however I may 
have felt at the time, I have afterwards felt very 
grateful to you, and shall bless you forever for it.” 

He inquired, in his mother’s absence, why she 
looked so sad. He said ‘‘ It hurts me very much, 
to see her go; does she grieve to part with me? 
is that the cause?” 

‘Your mamma feels tenderly for you,” his 
aunt replied, ‘‘and grieves to see you suffer so 
much.,”’ 

‘* Ah! but it is the will of God,” he said, ‘‘ and 
she must not grieve. She has already two little chil- 
dren in heaven; but they cannot speak of God’s 
mercy as I can when I get there, they died so 
very young. Should she not rejoice, then, that 
she has trained her first-born for heaven, and that 
I am going there tv praise and glorify my Saviour? 
O, aunt, I hope she will be enabled to give me up, 
for it would distress me in my last hours not to 
know that dear mamma was willing to part with 
me!” 

While he was thus speaking, his mother enter- 
ed the room, and came to his bed-side. He looked 
at her affectionately, smiled, kissed her, and said, 
‘‘ Dear mamma, I am very happy; and if I can 
see that you are resigned to the will of God, I 
shall have nothing to trouble me when we part. 
You know I am only lent to you for atime; and 
should you not rejoice because I go to my Father? 
There I shall see Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful; and Joseph, whose history I have so often 
read; and David, whose psalms I have loved so 
much; and Samuel, who was called of God, as I am. 

There shall I see, and hear, and know 
All I desired, and wished below, 

And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy! 

‘** Then dear mamma don’t weep, though your 
first-born is about to leave you. In a short time 
we shall meet again, and {dwell together forever 
in heaven.” 

His mother read to him the 43d of Isaiah. He 
remarked, ‘‘ That is a beautiful chapter. God 
wil} be with me in my last moments. Then kiss- 
ing her, he said affectionately, ‘‘Mamma, I am 
Not yours Now; I am Gop’s; AND, CLOTHED IN 
My SaviouR’s RIGHTEOUSNESS, I SHALL PRAISE 
HIM FOR EVER!” 

He recollected the poor woman and her son to- 
day, and sent to each a tract with a message that 
they would read it and keep it for his sake. 

The servant, seeing him revived, asked, if he 
thought he should get better. 

He said ‘‘ No, Mary, I am going to heaven; I 
hope you will follow me.” 

‘*] fear I shall never see the place you are 
going to,’’ said Mary. 

‘*He replied, ‘‘why not? recollect Mary, if 
you do not, it will be your own fault. Jesus will 
not cast out any who come to him!” 

This morning Samuel was much worse, and it 
was evident that the time of his change was come, 
Every body hastened to his room; but all was so 
silent, you might have thought that nobody was 
there. 

His aunt said, ‘‘ My dear, you are very ill, and 
are about to leave us: is Jesus still precious to 
you?” 

He smiled sweetly, and said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

He asked, ‘‘ Where is mamma, and Philip, and 
Annie?” 

They were by his bed side, but they were too 
much affected to speak. 

His papa said, ‘‘ Are you happy, dear?” 
voice failed, and he could not answer. 

His papa said, ‘‘ If you are quite happy, dear, 
squeeze my hand.” 

He did so. 

His father repeated to him the words of David, 
‘** Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will-fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

Samuel took his hand, and drew it towards him, 
and placed it on his mouth to kiss it; but his pow- 
ers failed, and without a struggle or a sigh, and 


His 





** Don’t speak so, my dear mamma. 


When you 





Though I am unwilling to leave you, 1 jay 
little more to say about dear Samuel. His . 
was now gone to heaven, as I have told in ae 
his body remained with his parents, and jt’ 
very precious to them. They had a coffin fe 
for it; and it was placed within it very caret} a 
and frequently they comforted themselves by going 
silently to look at it. ms 

But the day came when it also must be take 
from them; and then all the family went to thes 
last look of their dear Samuel,—Annie. and Phil- 
ip, and all were there. Their papa moved back 
the lid and they wept very much. There he la 
clothed in white linen, with flowers spread oP. 
him. The face looked very pale, like the linen: 
yet it seemed as if it smiled. But it only seemed 
to smile; for the soul was gone, and the 
could not see, and the ears could not hear 
the tongue could not speak, and the hands could 
not feel. Every one looked at him, and every one 
was very quiet. But when papa began to move 
the lid on again, they all thought that they should 
see his face no more, and they all wept. Annie 
wept, and Philip wept, and his aunt wept, and his 
papa and mamma wept. ° 

Then came the funeral men to take his body 
away, and his friends got ready to follow him to 
the burial ground. Then they moved along the 
streets slow and solemn, to the grave with Samuel 
before them. And then they let him down deep 
into the ground; and the good minister prayed 
over him, and spoke very kindly and comfortably 
to the mourners and to the children about him. 

When the service was done, they all took a 
last look into the grave. Then the earth was 
filled in on the coffin, and it was seen no more. 
And the minister went away; and the mourners 
went away; and Samuel was left quite alone. 

When the friends met again at home, they 
joined in prayer to God as their best comfort; and 
they conversed seriously about heaven and death; 
and about dear Samuel, whose body they had just 
left in the ground. One said one kind thing of 
him, and another some other thing. Every body, 
down to Annie, and Philip, and the servant, had 
some good thing to say of him; and while they 
thus talked about him, many tears were shed 
afresh for him, and all of them were sorrowful for 
losing poor Samuel. ' 

Now, my dear child, in closing this little ac- 
count, I am very desirous of asking you one ques- 
tion; and as it is a very serious one, I hope you 
will attend to it, and try to answer it. If you 
were to die like dear Samuel; if you were to be 
put in your coffin; and if your friends who know 
you best were to come together to put you in the 
grave—would they be sure that your spirit was 
gone to heaven? Would they be able to say, be- 
cause you loved God, trusted in Jesus Christ and 
sought to please him; because you avoided what 
was sinful, overcame evil terapers, and were kind 
and dutiful to your parents and instructers, that 
they were sure you were happy? Or because they 
had seen no such good fruits of true religion as 
these in your spirit and behaviour, would they 
have an awful doubt about you? And because of 
this doubt would they meet together in silence; 
and take you to your grave in silence; and go 
away in silence, unable to say, that you were 
gone to heaven, and afraid even to think that you 
were not gone there. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 24 


More than fifty years ago, Vancouver, an Eng- 
lish navigator, carried several cattle from South 
America, and put ashore at the Sandwich Islands, 
and received from the chiefs a promise, that none 


They were accordingly allowed to run unmo- 
lested, and though many have since been destroy- 





with a kiss of filial love on his lips, he expired! 





ed, they have increased till they are supposed to 
number not less than fifty or one hundred thou- 





and 4 


should be killed during a period of ten years. : 
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sand. They are now wild, and several foreigners 
are employed to hunt and catch them, principally 
for their hides and tallow. 

The method of taking them I have several 
times witnessed, and have been astonished at the 
sure success Which attends their movements, and 
at the ease and adroitness with which the men 
evate danger when attacked by the infuriated ani- 
ws, which often turn, in self-defence upon their 
yursuers. On one occasion, I rode out te the 
cattle grounds and had the satisfaction of seeing a 
considerable variety of their operations. The 
peef catchers were all mounted on fleet horses, 
which could outrun the swiftest of the cattle, and 


in the end, called by them a lass. After riding 
several miles, they saw three large bulls lying 
quietly on the plain. As they approached them 
the animals started up and began to escape. 
Then was the movement for the onset; they gave 
reins to their horses and were soon so near that 
one of the men, a Spaniard, thoroughly skilled in 
the work, threw a lass with such dexterity as to 
fasten securely around the horns of one of them. 
He then put his horse on full speed, and got along 
side of the animal, and bringing the lass about his 
legs, by a sudden and forcible jerk, tripped him 
fairly on to his side. Another man immediately 
dismounted, and while the Spaniard, by frequent 
pulling and tripping, kept him on the ground, suc- 
ceeded in tying his legs and thus securing him till 
such time as they could more conveniently kill 
and skin him. Meanwhile the others had disap- 
peared and the men went on their way looking for 
more. , 

At length they saw a small herd of old and 
young cattle grazing at a distance, and keeping 
behind the hills, concealed from their sight, they 
rode entirely beyond them and then turned. The 
cattle, being suddenly surprised, started to run 
away, but by. keeping near enough to direct their 
course, they succeeded in driving the whole, 
twenty-four in number, into a large pen. Two 
men then rode in, and the entrance having been 
secured by strong bars, they commenced lassing 
and tying them, in the manner they had done with 
the large animal on the open field, until all were 
secured. The, largest were first made fast, and 
frequently the men found all their speed and agili- 
ty necessary to escape the attacks of the beasts 
enraged to desperation and madness, by the annoy- 
ance of their assailants and their unavailing efforts 
to break away from their confinements. Their 
bellowings were fearful, while their stamping and 
pawing the ground, and the clouds of dust which 
filled the atmosphere, rendered the scene still more 
terrific. The beasts frequently became themselves 
the assailants, and the men would then put spurs 
to their horses, and, by dint of superior speed, 
keep beyond their reach; and when closely cor- 
nered by two or more fierce animals, as once or 
twice happened they leaped on to the fence, and 
left their horses to take care of themselves, and 
make their escape by a sudden plunge, or to be 
severely gored; and, as has sometimes happened, 
to be killed outright. 
the men was hotly pursued the other rode forward 
to his rescue, and lassed the pursuer; and several 
times when one of them had dismounted to tie the 
legs of one which had been thrown down, he found 


it necessary to defend himself from the attacks of 


others, which he did with great presence of mind, 
watching steadily the movements of the assailing 
animal, and merely dodging to one side at the 
very instant that it lowered its head to take him 
on its horns. 

I noticed too that whenever either of them had 
the lass pulled from his hand, he was in no way 
disconcerted; he would easily, even when under 


full speed, stoop forward, and securing himself 


well by the long pommel of his saddle, pick it 
from the ground as it was dragged along. When 
all had been thus secured, the smaller ones 
were each tied to a tame animal and were in that 


when they were in turn employed to lead about 
and domesticate others. 
strong and ungovernable to be subdued, were killed 
on the spot, their skins horns and tallow were 
saved, while their carcasses were burned to pre- 
vent putrefaction. 


Occasionally when one of 
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Written for the Youth's Conipanion. 


LETTER TO A NIECE. 


My dear Malvina,—Several months ago, I was 
surprised and equally delighted by a letter, as it 
evinced that a niece of mine in Missouri, at the 
age of 8 years, had become an intelligent corres- 
pondent of her distant relatives. I now thank 
you for that letter, as well as for one of later date. 
[had not anticipated such favors at your early 
age, being aware that you had never enjoyed the 
privilege of a school. Your parents must have 
bestowed great attention upon your instruction, 
for which I trust you are truly thankful. It ap- 
pears that since your first letter you have attended 
school a short time at Griggsville, (Ill.) and I 
rejoice that you have now a teacher in the village 
where you reside. I trust her school will b@ 
liberally supported, and that she will be highly 
useful. 
I am glad you are pleased with the Youth’s 
Companion. As your Mother requested a ‘‘ Bos- 
ton paper which would be interesting to children,” 
I instantly decided to send her that, as preferable 
to any of which I had knowledge. Several years 
I had taken it for some of your cousins in this 
city, and they were gratified by the proposal of 
forwarding it to you. The year will expire next 
June, when I shall subscribe for it in your moth- 
er’s name, as she has expressed a wish to have it 
continued. But I have a request to which I will 
thank youtobeattentive. Itisthat you will endeavor 
to obtain among your acquaintance as many sub- 
scribers as you can. At Griggsville there may 
be some who would like to receive it, and perhaps 
your Teacher will kindly interest herself in its 
circulation. It is of incalculable importance that 
children and youth should cultivate a taste for use- 
ful reading. . 
I regret, dear M. the necessity of merely refer- 
ring in this to your loss of a most affectionate arid 
beloved Father, and hope I may ere long, answer 
the affecting communications with which ] have 
been indulged. As your Mother, and probably 
many others, believe that he died believing in the 
Lord Jesus, doubtless when you think of your 
own dissolution, seeing him. and enjoying his 
society in a better world than this, is a subject 
which awakens feeling, and it is a subject to 
which most minds turn; but I think should be ad- 
rverted to very cautiously. 
You will allow me to give you a brief story of a 
little boy whom I once knew. He was three 
years and five months old when he left us for 
another world. I wear a little locket containing 
his hair, the gift of his bereaved parents. [I de- 
light to look at it, and remember him. He was a 
bright and much loved child. Gilman was his 
name. On Saturday he was well and happy in 
school, and the next afternoon I saw him by the 
side of his Mother, returning from, church, with 
footsteps quick and light. In the succeeding 
night, disease assailed him, and though his life 
was not extinguished until the close of the week, 
the struggle was hard and constant. Reason was 
unclouded and feeling acute. I will now copy the 
words of his fond Mother, as they weré communi- 
cated to me in a note. In speaking of his father 
being a good man, I asked him where good peo- 
ple went. He replied ‘‘to heaven,” and with an 
expression of countenance beyond my description, 
I said, why is it a happy place? He said, ‘“ be- 
cause God is there.”’ I then asked him if he 
would rather live with father and mother, here on 
earth, or go to heaven? He said—G. rather go 
to heaven now.” I asked why he would rather go 





manner kept and driven from place to place, till 
they became themselves tame and domesticated, 
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God is there.” When his father stood bending 
over him, I thought he would like to hear him 
speak, 1 asked who he loved best? He looked 
with a beautiful smile in his Father’s face, and 
replied, ‘‘I love God better than any thing.” I 
did not expect such an answer—he was devotedly 
attached to his father, and to myself; and nothing 
induced him to say as he did, but love to God. His 
whole manner, his patience and calmness, showed 
entire resignation to God’s will. I doubt not he is 
one of the redeemed above.” 

Here, dear niece, is an example, for you, for 
me, for all. When we think of a reunion with 
friends whom we believe to have been received to 
mansions on high—when we essay to contemplate 
the music, the beauty and all the bliss of heaven, 
and desire our own admittance there, may we 
faithfully search for the motive of our hearts, and 
to ascertain whether we desire it because God is 
there. Most affectionately your aunt, M y. 
Boston March 18, 1837. 


MORALITY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


ANECDOTES FROM THE WEST. 


My dear young Friends,—I have thought I 
would write down several anecdotes and send to 
the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, which I 
think may be interesting and profitable to you. 

I will tell you one to show you the evils and some- 
times the sudden punishment of profanity. Some 
years since when confined with sickness, a mes- 
senger came to me with an earnest request, that 
if I could possibly, I would visit a man two miles 
distant, who was lying speechless. This I was 
not able to do. He died and was buried within a 
few rods of where I resided. Some of the bereav- 
ed family came into my sick chamber, when I ob- 
tained the following accgunt. The man whose re- 
maihs had just been committed to the dust, was 
removing, with a large family, from one of the old 
states to one of the new. A short time before he 
reached the place where he died, he was engaged 
in using awfully profane language, being very 
highly provoked with some of the persons in his 
employ. Whilst an oath was on his lips he be- 
came speechless. The company stopped at the 
first house, and various means were used for the 
restoration of his speech, but with no effect. He 
gradually sunk to the grave. My young friends, 
would you like ‘to take the name of God in vain, 
and run the risk of being thus suddenly speechless, 
and of being called unprepared to meet your God? 

My next anecdote will be to show the evil of 
murmuring against the dealings of Providence. 

I was some years ago called to visit Mr. 
who was preparing for the gospel ministry. He 
was very much reduced with disease, and in a few 
days died. His mother was much afflicted, and 
much disposed to find fault, with the severity, as 
she termed it, in which God had dealt with her, 
even accusing him of afflicting her more severely 
than he did Job. 

Some days after the death of her son, when I 
was at a distance from home, on professional busi- 
ness, I was called a number of miles to sec this 
woman, whom | found speechless and senseless. 
On inquiry, I found that she had arrived at the 
public house, where I found her, the day before, 
and immediately began the sad tale of her grievous 
sufferings; speaking evil of the kind Christian 
family, which had opened its doors to her, and her 
son in sickness, and done much for the comfort of 
the distressed, and charging God with being cruel, 
and unjust. Even calling her sufferings greater 
than God had brought on any other individual. 
Her landlord told me that whilst engaged in this 
awful strain of murmuring, that her speech falter- 
ed, and that she had not been able to speak since. 
But little medicine could be given her, and that 
little had no effect. Neither did external applica- 
tions produce any effect on her. The judgment 
of God had overtaken her, and he soon called 




















and live in heaven? ‘*O dear mamma, because 


her, without suffering her again to speak, into 









































































the eternal world. Youthful reader, be careful 
and not murmur against the Providences of God, 

I will now tell you an anecdote to show the evil 
of drinking intoxicating liquors. 

One day as I was riding by the side of a creek, 
or large brook, ten miles from home, I discovered 
parts of a wagon in the stream, which was high in 
consequence of heavy rains. I was soon informed 
that a man whom I knew, aged about fifty-five, 
had the day before, started with a four horse team, 
on a short journey. He came to the stream 
which was swimming. He would not cross on a 
small water craft which was there on purpose to 
assist people in a time of high water. He had | 
drank just whiskey enough to make him feel that | 
he could do anything. He drove into the water. 
His horses were soon swimming and ‘turned their 
courses down the stream. The banks were in such 
a state on either side, that they could not get out 
of the water. The man himself was soon in the 
water trying to do something to save his horses, 
But he was nearly crazy with whiskey; and came 
very near drowning, and left his horses and swam 
to the shore. Presently one horse was drowned, 
then another, and then another, and then the last 
one. A surtout floated from the wagon with twen- 
ty-five or thirty dollars in money in it. The 
money was lost though the surtout was afterwards 
found. This man’s horses were worth no doubt 
three hundred dollars. Yet he lost them, and his 
money, and his wagon was much injured, and he 
came near being drowned. All this was because 
he had drank a little whiskey. And strange as it 
may seem, a few days’ after, I saw him partly in- 
toxicated plunge into the same stream on a fine 
looking horse. Will you my young friend drink 
and make another such aman? A PuysiciAn. 

Tennessee, Feb. 1837. 





ITORIAL. 


. [From a Correspondent.} 
THE RISING SUN. 

Did any of you see the Sun this morning when it 
rose? If you did not, you have seen it since, as it has 
been shining over your heads. Now do you think 
that it is the same Sun that shone yesterday? Does 
it look like the one that rose a year ago? Why yes, 
I suppose you say. It is the very same that always 
rises in the east, and sets in the west. It-is the sun 
that my father used to see when he was a little boy. 
Now suppose, I should tell you, that tomorrow morn- 
ing there would be a new kind of sun. Its color 
would be green and it would be square instead of 
round. And besides this, it was going to rise in the 
west and instead of rising steadily, it was going to 
dart forward a little, then stop and afterwards go for- 
ward again. Now if you believed me, you would 
rise early to morrow morning and look very steadily 
to see the new sun. You would watch it very close- 
ly and see how it moved up over your heads and then 
stopped. This would gain your attention, because it 
would be something that you had never seen before. 
Well now, my dear children, tomorrow is the Sab- 
bath, And although the sun may look just as it has 
to day, perhaps the Bible will appear different if you 
look at it very closely. You have scen and read 
some of the good book, a great many times and you 
think it is the same every day. But if you study it 
tomorrow with great attention, it may be that it will 
appear to you like a new sun. Then you will love to 
look at it and receive its light. Then it will be more 
precious to you than anything else beside. W. G. 





VARIETY. 


Anecdotes of Samuel Knill. 

Anecdotes of Samuel Knill of St. Petersburgh, 
ge ge in a letter to a young friend, by the 
ev. Mr. Knill, in which he says, “ Perhaps you 
may be able to turn them to good account with your 


young folks.” 
1. His regard for truth._—His parents have never 

















kraown him to tell a lie; but in many instances has 
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he evinced the utmost selicitude, lest he might un- 
consciously do it. What Iam going to mention, is 
his love of truth in others. 

He had a beautiful flower ina pot, which a friend 
gave him, and one day when. some other children 
were playing at our house, Samuel perceived that 
some of the tlowers were gone. An inquiry was set 
on foot, to ascertain who had picked the flowers. At 
last the question was put to William—William, did 
you pick the flowers? He answered, Yes, Sammy, 
[did. Samuel immediately clapped him on the head, 
kissed him, and said, You are a good little fellow, 
Willy, because you told the truth; I forgive you. 

2. The Lord’s Supper.—One Sunday, on return- 
ing from chapel, our servant said to him, Samuel, 
you are late to-day; what is the matter? Oh, said 
Samuel, it is sacrament day. And have you had the 
sacrament? No; I very much wished it, but papa 
would not give it to me. Why? Papa says he 
cannot give it to anybody but those who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and lam sure I love Christ, and 
I told papa so, yet he did not give it to me. 

8. ‘These things occurred before he was seven 
years old. But on his birthday, August 12, he had 
some children to tea with him, and after singing a 
hymn, Samuel said he would preach te them. This 
is frequently their exercise. His text was, “ And 
Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 
And he quickly came to the application, and said, 
Willy, have you stretched out your hands unto God? 
Jane, have you? Susan, have you? &c. &c. going 
through all the names of his little party. 

4, One morning very early Samuel awoke, and said 
to us, I wish I could come into your bed, I ami afraid. 
What are you afraid of? I have been dreaming of a 
bear. We said something to him to quiet his fears, 
and he soon fell asleep. When he arose, he referred 
again to his dream. Mamma, said he, I dreamed 
about a bear, and I was afraid at first; but then I 
thought of God, that he was near to us, and I prayed 
to him. What did you say to God? I said, Lord, 
take care of me, and then I was not afraid, but fell 
asleep again.—Mother’s Magazine. 





The Huguenot Boy. 


In the yeag 1563, Andrew Melville, a learned 
Scotchman, wag living in France, for the sake of ac- 
quiring a greater degree of learning than could be ob- 
tained in his own country. To support himself, he 
entered into the family of ene of the principal magis- 
trates of the city of Poitiers, as tutor to his son. 
There was war at the time in France between the 
Protestants (or Huguenets, as they were called) and 
they enemies. Poitiers was besieged. Melville’s 
young scholar was making good progress in learning, 
when one of the miseries that men speak of as “ acci- 
dents of war” prematureiy cut him off. 

‘* Coming into § room one day, Melville found 
his little pupil bath€d in blood, and mortally wounded 
by a cannon ball from the camp of the besiegers, 
which had pierced the house. He lingered for a 
short time, during which he employed the religious 
instructions that he had received in comforting his 
afflicted parents; and expired in his tutor’s arms, 
pronouncing these words in Greek, Master, I have 
finished my course. Melville continued to retain the 
most lively recollection of the affecting scene, to, 
which he could never allude without tears.” 

[Life of Melville, I. 29.—(Children’s Magazine.) 





A little Boy and his S. 8. Book. 


Permit one who loves the Sabbath Schoo] cause to 
relate an incident which took place in this city a few 
weeks since. A little boy aged eleven years, belong- 
ing to the Sunday School of the Second church, was 
brought under conviction, and hopefully converted 
by means of reading a book in the library. In the 
absence of the. pastor, the writer of this article was 
called upon to supply his place, in the preparatory 
lecture. After the services, there was a meeting of 
the sessio™, and an invitation given for any who de- 
sired to connect themselves with the communion of 
the church to come before the session and make ap- 
plication. The only one who appeared was the little 
boy just mentioned. He came rons with extreme 
diffidence and modesty, and gave an humble and 
deeply interesting account of his conversion. He 
said he had “ been a very bad boy; and never thought 
of God and religion until the Holy Spirit, at the time 
of his reading the book, led him to see the wicked- 
ness of his heart.” His replies to the questions pro- 
posed were satisfactory, and induced us all to believe 
that he was enlightened by the influences of God? 
Spirit, and really converted into the kingdom of 
Christ. R. G. 

Utica, N. Y. Feb. 7, 1837. 








POETRY. 





LINES ON LEAVING EUROPE, 


Bright flag at yonder tapering mast! 

Fling out your field of azure blue; 
Let star and stripe be westward cast, 

And point as Freedom’s eagle flew! 
Strain home! oh lithe and quivering spars? 
Point home my country’s flag of stars! 
The wind blows fair! The vessel feels 
The pressure of the rising breeze; 

And, swiftest of a thousand keels, 
She leaps to the careering*seas! 
Oh, fair, fair cloud of snowy sail, 
In whose white Lreast seem to lie, 
How oft, when blew this eastern gale, 
I’ve seen your semblance in the sky, 
And long’d, with breaking heart, to flee 
On such white pinions o’er the sea! 
Adieu, oh lands of fame and eld? 
I tura to watch ‘our foamy track, 
And thoughts with which I first beheld 
Yon clouded line, come hurrying back; 
My lips are dry with vague desire,— 
My cheek once more is hot with joy— 
My pulse, my brain, my soul on fire !— 
Oh, what has changed that traveller-boy! 
As leaves the ship this dying foam, 
His visions fade behind—his weary heart speeds home®. 
Adieu, oh soft and southern shore, é 
Where dwelt the stars long miss’d in heaven? 
Those forms of beauty seen no more, 
Yet once to Art’s rapt vision given! 
Oh, still th’? enamored sun delays, 
And pries through fount and erumbling fane, 
To win to his adoring gaze 
Those children of the sky again! 
Irradiate beauty, such as never 
That light on other earth hath shone, 
Has made this land her home forever; 
And could I live fer this alone— 
Were not my birthright brighter far 
‘Than such voluptuous slaves can be— 
Held not the West one glorious star 
New-bvern and blazing for the free— 
Soar’d not to heaven our eagle yet— 
Rome, with her Helot sons, should teach me to forget! 
Adieu, oh fatherland! F see 
Your white cliffs on th’ horizon’s rim, 
And though to freer skies I flee, 
My heart swells, and my eyes are dim! 
As knows the dove the task you give her, 
When loosed upon a foreign shore— 
As spreads the rain-drop in the river, 
In which it mey have flowed before-— 
To England, over vale and mountain, 
My fancy flew from climes more fair— 
My blood, that knew its parent fountain, 
Ran warm and fast in England’s air. 


My mother! in thy prayer to-night 

There come new words and warmer tears? 
On long, long darkness breaks the light— 

Comes home the loved, the lost for years! 
Sleep safe, oh wave-worn mariner! 

Fear not, to night, or storm or sea! 
The ear of heaven bends low to her! 

He comes to shore who sails with me! 
The wind-tost spider needs no token 

How stands the tree when lightnings blaze 
And by a thread from heaven unbroken, 

I know my mother lives and prays! 
Dear mother! when our lips can speak— 

When first our tears will let us see— 
When I can gaze upon thy cheek, 

And thou, with thy dear eyes on me— 
*T will be a pastime little sa 

To trace what weight Time’s heavy fingers 
Upon each other’s forms have had— 

For all may flee, so feeling lingers! 
But there’s a change, beloved mother! 

To stir far deeper thoughts of thine; 
I come-—but with me eomes another, 

To share the heart once only mine! 


Thou, on whose thoughts, when sad and lonely, 
One star arose in memory’s heaven— 
Thou who hast watch’d one treasure only— 
Watered one flower with tears at even— 
Room in thy heart! The hearth she left 
Is darken’d, to lend light to ours! 
There are bright flowers of care bereft, 
And hearts that languish more than flowers— 
She was their light—their very air— 





Room, mother! in thy heart !-place for her in thy prayer. 
or. 











